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jAFTER the Bishop murder case had been termi- 

/% nated Philo Vance had fallen into the 
habit of dining with Markham every 
-a- JL Sunday night at the old Stuyvesant 
Club. As Vance’s constant companion and 
legal adviser, I was always present; and 
often after dinner Sergeant Heath would 
join us in the lounge-room. 

The conversation turned naturally to 
criminology, and scarcely a Sunday 
night passed that Vance did not out¬ 
line to us, apropos of some legal or 
psychological point in our discus¬ 
sions, a famous case—generally one 
of European setting; for Vance was 
well versed in these matters. The 
criminological archives of Europe 
were at that time a fad with 
him; and his library was clut¬ 
tered with the official documents 
of many of the Continental 
police departments. 

On previous Sunday nights 
he had related to us the fa¬ 
mous Germaine Berton case 
in Paris (which I have already 
set down in “The Scarlet Nem¬ 
esis”) ; the incredible and al¬ 
most burlesque Pruscha case 
(recorded by me in this maga¬ 
zine under the title of “A Mur¬ 
der in a Witches’ Caldron”), 
and the astonishing and spec¬ 
tacular Jaroszynski case (which 
I described last month, calling 
it “The Man in the Blue Over¬ 
coat”) . 

On the particular Sunday 
night of which I now write the 
psychology of the feminine 
criminal had been broached by 
Markham (as I remember, it 
had started with some refer¬ 
ence to the Greene murder 
case); and Vance, maintaining 
that the most resourceful and 
most daring of all criminals 
were women, outlined for us 
the notorious Chorinsky mur¬ 
der case which, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, created one of Europe’s criminological sensations. 

Y’ know, Markham (Vance began, in his emotion¬ 
less drawl), for calculating, cold-blooded murder, women 
more than hold their own with men. And their most 
ruthless, cerebral crimes are generally the result of some 
powerful emotional impetus—a curious paradox. 

Regard the amazin’ Chorinsky case. What a record 
of passion, illicit love, mental degeneracy and murderous 
mathematical precision! No fiction writer would dare 
use it—he wouldn’t be believed. The critics would say 
“far-fetched,” “impossible,” “unconvincing,” “absurd 
psychology.” And yet, there are the records, duly set 
forth with Teutonic meticulousness—an actual page in 
the archives of Austrian crime. 

Count Gustav Chorinsky was the scion of an old feudal 
family in Moravia. He was born in 1832, I believe, and 


fLln Vienna Count Gustav fell in love 
Ebergenyi. Later his mad infatuation 

at the age of seventeen entered the Austrian army. In 
1858 he was garrisoned in Linz, the capital of Upper 
Austria; and it was here he met, as we euphemistically 
say, his fate. And what a fate! 

He fell in love with a talented young actress named 
Mathilde Ruef. Mathilde was then twenty-five years of 
age—a lovely creature possessed of rare charm. He 
wooed her passionately, and soon their engagement was 
announced. But the elder Chorinsky, old-fashioned and 
proud, who was at that time the lieutenant-governor of 
Lower Austria, frowned upon the marriage—no son of 
his should marry a mummer! 

But did that deter the lovers? Not for a moment. 
Mathilde and her dashing young officer simply set up 
housekeeping as man and wife without benefit of clergy. 

Chorinsky was a rotter and a waster: his financial 
position soon became seriously involved, and in 1859 he 
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was forced to resign his commission in the army. 

For a time he and Mathilde lived near Salzburg, but 
owing to the pressure brought to bear by his outraged 
father, the police intervened: Mathilde went to Bavaria 
and Chorinsky returned to Vienna. His father arranged 
for his reentry into the army, and at the end of the 
same year he was stationed with his regiment in Italy. 
Here his illicit relations with Mathilde were secretly 
reestablished. 

In March, 1860, he entered the armies of the Papal 
States as captain; and four months later Chorinsky 
senior, despairing of separating the lovers, gave his 
consent to the marriage, which took place at Foligno 
on July seventeenth. 

(Vance lighted one of his Regie cigarets and smiled.) 

A curious incident happened at the ceremony. Cho¬ 
rinsky forgot the wedding ring, and being of an almost 


pathologically superstitious nature, he brooded over 
the fact for days, declaring to his bride and to his 
father that something tragic was inevitable. 
Silly, what? But in view of the horrors of 
what actually followed—horrors that were to 
add a new and terrible chapter to the crim¬ 
inal annals of Europe—one almost wonders 
if, in the weak mind of this young mili¬ 
tarist, some shadow of the future had 
not already fallen. I’m not psychic, 
don’t y’ know, but—my word, Mark¬ 
ham!—such coincidences are deuced 
disconcertin’. 

The battle of Castelfidardo on 
September 18th, 1860, in which the 
papal troops were completely 
routed, put an end to the tem¬ 
poral power of the Holy See; and 
in May of the following year, 
when the papal army was finally 
disbanded, the young couple es¬ 
tablished themselves in Nancy. 

' Their domestic and amat’ry 
relations had by now, because 
of their dissimilar and incom¬ 
patible temperaments, grown 
irremediably strained. Cho- 
rinsky’s ardor had cooled—it 
had become gelid, in fact; and 
in 1861 he left his wife and re¬ 
turned to Briinn, where he at¬ 
tempted to reenlist in the Aus¬ 
trian army. Failing in this, he 
lived for two years on the fam¬ 
ily estates at Wessely, with oc¬ 
casional visits to Vienna and 
Laibach—now absurdly called 
Ljubljana. 

A most interestin’ side light 
is thrown on Chorinsky’s er¬ 
ratic and susceptible nature 
during these two years by Its 
brief but violent infatuation 
for the daughter of a Colonel 
Miltitsch in Laibach. 

For hours at a time the 
enamored swain would prom 
enade before her window crv 
ing, “Marie, do you love me?”— 
“Marie, liebst du mich ?”—until 
he collapsed in utter exhaus¬ 
tion. He sent her a locket containing a paring of his 
finger nail instead of the conventional hirsute clipping 
—an original idea, but one hardly indicative of amorous 
normality. He constantly threatened to commit suicide, 
and grew so morbidly superstitious that whenever he 
passed over a bridge he would drop a silver coin into 
the water as a means of fending off the doom that he 
imagined hung over him. 

When Colonel Miltitsch finally forbade him the house, 
he sought forgetfulness by returning to the army. The 
Danish war had just broken out, and his reinstatement 
was facilitated. 

His infatuation for Marie Miltitsch had affected him 
to such a degree that his feeling for his wife underwent 
a complete revulsion. His indifference developed into 
a violent hatred, and when she refused, on religious 
grounds, to consent to a (Continued on page 213 ) 
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(Continued from page 57) 


divorce, he left her destitute, advising 
her brutally to commit suicide or become 
a prostitute. Not a nice man, Markham. 

In her despondency the young countess 
appealed to his parents. So captivated 
were they by her that they took her into 
their home. 

In 1866 Chorinsky was severely wounded 
at the battle of Koniggratz, but on learn¬ 
ing that his wife was living with his 
parents, he refused to be taken home. 

Mathilde, remorsefully conscious that 
her presence in the house made impos¬ 
sible a reconciliation between her hus¬ 
band and his parents, took her departure 
and settled in Munich, the city of her 
birth. Chorinsky senior allowed her an 
annuity of 960 florins and also gave her 
the interest of her husband’s marriage 
bond of 12,000 florins. 

Although Marie Miltitsch was the pri¬ 
mary cause of Chorinsky’s fanatical 
hatred of his wife, this sinister passion 
was kept alive and later intensified by 
Julie EbergSnyi, under whose spell he had 
fallen on his return to Vienna after the 
Prussian war. 

The lady’s full name was Julie Mal- 
vine Gabriele Ebergenyi von Telekes; 
and she was born in 1842, on her father’s 
estate, SzecsSny, in Hungary. She was 
a fascinatin’ brunette. 

In 1867, after the death of her mother, 
Julie left home as a protest against her 
father’s intended remarriage to a com¬ 
moner. High-spirited and that sort of 
thing. A few months later we find her 
installed in luxury in Vienna, leading 
the life of a demi-mondaine, and on the 
alert lookout for a titled husband. It 
was no doubt with this matrimonial am¬ 
bition in view that she persuaded one of 
her paramours to arrange financially for 
her being made a canoness of the aristo¬ 
cratic Maria Schul Chapter at Briinn. 

Chorinsky, who soon after his arrival 
in Vienna had become one of her lovers, 
was not content to share her favors— j 
exclusive fella!—and offered to marry 
her. Julie’s father was overjoyed and was 
willing to make any financial sacrifice to 
bring about the marriage. But alas! 
there remained the insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle of Chorinsky’s existing marriage 
in the Catholic Church. As long as the 
Countess Chorinsky was alive nothing 
could be done to remedy the situation. 
Very distressin’. 

During the summer of 1867 Mathilde 
was living near Reichenhall, a famous 
Bavarian spa, and one day she received 
in the mail a box of candied fruit from 
Briinn, accompanied by a note which 
read: “An old friend who has just 

learned your address sends you this lit¬ 
tle gift. He is still thinking of you with 
undiminished affection and he hopes to 
see you before long”—or words to that 
effect. The note was signed “Wammer.” 

This box of candied fruit was to be 
heard of again under the most sinister 
circumstances. Incidentally, Markham, 
it marked a milestone in the history of 
the technique of crime, for though the 
fact was never legally proved, there can 
be little doubt that those sweets con¬ 
tained cyanide; and the episode estab¬ 
lished the first modern record of 
poisoned candy being sent through the 
mails for the purpose of murder. 

Mathilde, however, was not destined 
for this particular variety of death. She 
became highly indignant at what she 
regarded as an unseemly joke, and after 
some weeks gave the candy away to a 
peasant family, who ate it without any 
disastrous results. 





DO you KNOW 

WHAT CAUSES SUNBURN? 


M OST people do not understand the 
cause of the painful sunburn from 
which they suffer every summer in order 
to acquire a becoming tan. 

Scientists agree that the burning and 
blistering part of sunburn is caused by 
a certain narrow band in the sun’s ultra¬ 
violet ray. Your problem is to get the 
health-giving effect of this ultra-violet 
ray without the painful burning it entails. 

The obvious answer to this problem 
is a preparation to absorb that part of 
the ultra-violet ray which causes sun¬ 
burn. The new Dorothy Gray 
Sunburn Cream is that an¬ 
swer! It is a creamy, fragrant 
liquid which, upon being 
smoothed over the skin, ab¬ 
sorbs that part of the sun’s 


rays which are responsible for burning. 
It does not prevent tanning , but instead 
encourages a rich, golden skin-tone. If 
you will just smooth Dorothy Gray Sun¬ 
burn Cream plentifully over your skin 
before exposure to the sun, you will take 
on a beautiful, healthy tan, with no dis¬ 
comfort whatsoever. This Sunburn Cream 
is particularly delightful to use because 
it sinks quickly into the skin, leaving 
it soft and lightly fragrant, without a 
trace of greasiness. 

A bottle of Dorothy Gray Sunburn 
Cream costs only two dollars, 
and will ordinarily last you 
an entire season. It is on 
sale at leading shops every¬ 
where and at the Dorothy 
Gray salons. 



DOROTHY CRAY 

Dorothy Gray' Building 
683 FIFTH AVENUE 

CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON ATLANTIC CITY 
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Freckles 

Can be Secretly Removed! 

VOU can remove those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, secretly 
and quickly, in the privacy of your 
own home. Your friends will wonder 
how you did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. The first jar proves 
its magic worth. At aft druggists. 
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One drop 

Pain 


T OUCH the most painful corn with this amaz¬ 
ing liquid. In three seconds all the pain is 
gone. Acts like an anaesthetic. You wear tight 
shoes, dance, walk again in comfort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides the corn then comes back. This way 
loosens it. Soon you peel the whole corn off 
with your fingers—like dead skin. Works alike 
on corns or calluses. 

Doctors approve it as safe and gentle. Mil¬ 
lions employ it to gain quick relief. There is 
no other like it. 

Ask for “Gets-It” at your druggist. Money 
back if not delighted. Get the genuine. 
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It is very possible, d’ye see, that the 
cyanide had been decomposed in the 
presence of sugar, liberating the hydro¬ 
cyanic acid with the formation of harm¬ 
less potassium-sugar compounds. Or it 
may be that to the stomachs of these 
sturdy Bavarian peasants cyanide was a 
mere condiment which they relished. 

On October fourth of the same year 
Mathilde returned to Munich. Under the 
name of Mathilde von Ledske—the sec¬ 
ondary title of her husband—she took 
furnished lodgings with a woman named 
Elise Hartmann, at 12 Amalien-Strasse, 
where she lived a quiet and retired life. 

Thus matters stood on the morning of 
November 23rd, 1867, when Frau Hart¬ 
mann went to the local police station and 
asked for advice regarding her lodger. 

She informed the inspector that on 
November twentieth a woman had visited 
Mathilde and that on the next afternoon 
the same woman had called again. At 
six-thirty p. m. that day Mathilde had 
asked Frau Hartmann for the loan of a 
pair of opera glasses, explaining that she 
had been invited by her caller to attend 
the Aktientheater. She had also asked 
her landlady to call a cab for her. But 
when the obliging Frau Hartmann had ar¬ 
rived with the cab the door of her ten¬ 
ant’s room had been locked and no one 
had answered her knocking. She had 
concluded that Mathilde had gone to the 
theater without waiting for the convey¬ 
ance. 

Frau Hartmann had noted that her 
lodger remained invisible the next day 
—the twenty-second—but had thought 
nothing of it. On the twenty-third, how¬ 
ever, she had grown anxious and had 
gone to the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, 
where Mathilde had told her the woman 
was staying, and made inquiries. Ma- 
thilde’s visitor, it turned out, had regis¬ 
tered as the Baroness Marie von Vay, but 
had returned to Vienna on the evening 
of November twenty-first. 

The police inspector now authorized 
Frau Hartmann to force the door of her 
lodger’s room—which she did. On the 
floor she found the corpse of Mathilde 
von Ledske, and hastened to the police 
station with the tale of her discovery. 

Inspector Hutter proceeded immedi¬ 
ately to the house. Police Surgeon Doc¬ 
tor Wensauer, who accompanied him, 
announced that death had occurred 
about two days previously. There were 
no signs of violence. The body was taken 
to the morgue and the room locked for 
inspection. 

The examining magistrate, Doctor 
Geiger, who made the first official ex¬ 
amination of the room, found the table 
laid with a cold supper consisting of 
ham, sausage, black radishes, fruit and 
cakes—not an epicurean meal; but then, 
gastronomic taste in Germany has never 
accorded with the gustat’ry principles of 
the late Brillat-Savarin. 

On the table also stood a jug of beer, 
a small bottle of rum, and three glasses 
—one empty and two containing water. 
There were also two cups—one, which 
was at the place where, according to 
Frau Hartmann, the mysterious visitor 
had sat, was half full of tea; the other 
Cup contained some tea with milk. 

The teakettle, however, was nowhere 
in the apartment. The keys to the hall 
door and to the door of the clothes-closet 
were also missing. The kerosene lamp 
had not been lighted, but there was a 
candle on the table. The fact that it 
had not burnt down, but had been extin¬ 
guished, practically eliminated suicide. 

The dead woman’s jewelry and money 
had been untouched, with the exception 
that a heavy seal ring was missing; and 
Frau Hartmann stated that several pack¬ 
ages of letters had disappeared. 


Karl Struwe, a student who occupied 
the room next door, stated that on the 
evening of the twenty-first he had heard 
an animated conversation between two 
women which had lasted until after six 
p. m. when the hall door had slammed. 
Quiet had reigned thereafter. 

The post-mortem showed that Ma¬ 
thilde had been poisoned by hydrocyanic 
acid, which she had probably taken in 
the form of potassium cyanide in tea or 
some other liquid. Death had probably 
been instantaneous. 

From letters and documents found in 
the apartment it was at once established 
that the dead woman was none other 
than the Countess Chorinsky, and Chief 
of Police Karl von Burchtorff himself 
undertook the investigation of the crime. 

At the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten it was 
learned that the woman who had regis¬ 
tered under the name of the Baroness 
von Vay had arrived on the Vienna 
express on the morning of November 
twentieth, and had departed for Vienna 
at eight-thirty p. m., November twenty- 
first. 

A traveling salesman, Heinrich Umlauf, 
had arrived on the same train with the 
baroness and had accompanied her that 
same evening to the theater. Later, on 
reading of the murder of the Countess 
Chorinsky, he went to the police authori¬ 
ties and explained that he had met the 
woman for the first time on the Vienna 
express, and that on the evening of No¬ 
vember twenty-first he had accompanied 
her to the railway station and seen her 
aboard the train for Vienna. 

Umlauf, as well as other witnesses of 
the hotel, described the woman as young 
and attractive, and flamboyantly dressed 
in a black-and-white silk gown and a 
black Persian-lamb fur coat fastened 
with an enamel brooch bearing two 
death’s-heads. She smoked cigars in¬ 
cessantly, making use of a meerschaum 
cigar holder bearing a count’s coronet. 

Cigar-smoking among the women of 
the Austrian aristocracy was at that time 
quite common. Thank heaven, Mark¬ 
ham, the practice has not spread! Im¬ 
agine wooing a lady who would first 
remove a'cigar from her mouth to ask 
you if your intentions were honorable! 

The chambermaid at the hotel testified 
that on November twenty-first the “Bar¬ 
oness von Vay” had dressed nervously 
and had sat at the window, preoccupied 
and sullen, until two-thirty p. m. At that 
time she had ordered a bottle of muscat 
and half a bottle of red wine, which she 
had poured into two smaller bottles, ask¬ 
ing the porter to cork them for her. 

Later in the afternoon she went shop¬ 
ping in the company of the Countess 
Chorinsky, having first ordered the hotel 
porter to buy her two theater tickets and 
to deliver them to Frau Hartmann’s 
house in the Amalien-Strasse. The por¬ 
ter arrived there about six-thirty p. m.. 
just as she was emerging from the front 
door, and gave her the tickets. 

At seven p. m. she returned to the hotel, 
apparently excited and much exhausted, 
and asked for her bill, explaining that 
she had just received a wire from her 
husband asking her to join him in Paris. 
No telegram, however, had been received 
for her at the hotel; and the porter noted 
that she boarded a train for Vienna. 

Among the papers found by Chief of 
Police Burchtorff in the dead woman’s 
room was a will in which Mathilde stated 
that she had been abused and forsaken 
by her husband. Letters were also found 
that showed that her address and the 
name under which she lived were well 
known to her father-in-law. That same 
day Doctor Burchtorff was informed that 
the secretary of the Austrian Legation. 
Herr Zwerschina, had, at the request of 
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Count Gustav Chorinsky, endeavored to 
obtain information from the Munich 
police about Mathilde von Ledske. 

These facts immediately created in 
Burchtorff a keen desire to have polite 
converse with this estranged husband of 
the murdered woman. He accordingly 
telegraphed to the Vienna police, asking 
them to inform Count Gustav Chorinsky 
of the death of his wife and to request 
his presence at the funeral. 

On the twenty-fifth Chorinsky arrived 
in Munich with his father. The elder 
Chorinsky at once applied to the Chief 
of Police for further details about his 
daughter-in-law’s death. The younger 
Chorinsky, pleading fatigue from the 
trip, remained at the Hotel Bayrischer 
Hof. After the interview, Chorinsky 
senior declined to see the body and de¬ 
clared that he was returning to Vienna 
with his son the same evening, without 
waiting for the inquest. 

Burchtorff was somewhat puzzled by 
this decision and insisted upon accom¬ 
panying Chorinsky back to the hotel. 

Near the hotel they encountered the 
younger Chorinsky, who was formally in¬ 
troduced to Burchtorff by his father. 
Gustav Chorinsky also declined to view 
his wife’s body. And Burchtorff noticed 
that the young man was nervous and 
showed a marked reluctance to pass the 
uniformed police patrolling the streets. 

Chorinsky senior expressed a desire to 
visit Count Trauttmannsdorf, the Austri¬ 
an Ambassador, and Burchtorff politely 
insisted on keeping Gustav company un¬ 
til his father’s return. 

During a short stroll Gustav was un¬ 
able to cloak his hatred of his murdered 
wife, and Burchtorff, seeing in his atti¬ 
tude a possible motive for the crime, de¬ 
cided to take immediate action. 

He excused himself and, after arrang¬ 
ing to have Chorinsky kept under strict 
surveillance, hastened to the examining 
magistrate, who immediately telegraphed 
to Vienna for further particulars regard¬ 
ing Chorinsky’s marital affairs. 

In the afternoon Burchtorff paid the 
Chorinskys a visit at the hotel and re¬ 
quested them to call upon him at police 
headquarters at six p. m. When they 
arrived the desired information from 
Vienna had been received, and the ex¬ 
amining magistrate issued a warrant for 
the younger Chorinsky’s arrest. He gave 
his word of honor as an officer that he 
was innocent, and protested vigorously 
against the custom’ry examination and 
the confiscation of his property. 

His personal effects included a rosary, 
several talismans and prayers, and five 
photographs which he stated were pic¬ 
tures of his fiancee, Julie von Ebergenyi. 
The shrewd Burchtorff at once took the 
photographs to the Hotel Vier Jahres- 
zeiten, and there several employees 
promptly identified them as pictures of 
the mysterious Baroness von Vay. 

When told of this identification Chor¬ 
insky stated excitedly that Julie had 
been in Vienna on November seventeenth 
and eighteenth—and that on November 
nineteenth she had departed for Szec- 
seny, and therefore could not have been 
in Munich on the twentieth and twenty- 
first. He also insisted that he had kept 
her in ignorance of his previous marriage 
and that she was unaware of Mathilde’s 
existence. 

That same day Chorinsky was taken 
to the morgue, where he formally iden¬ 
tified the body of his wife. 

In the meantime at the request of 
Burchtorff the Vienna Police Inspector 
Karl Breitenfeld paid an official visit to 
Julie von Ebergenyi. She protested in¬ 
dignantly at the outrage of being cross- 
examined. Eventually, though, she agreed | 
to accompany him to police headquarters. 


Arm & HAMMER 

BAKING SODA is one of the most 
effective of all dentifrices ... It is 
Pure BICARBONATE of SODA 



1 Place a little Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda in the palm of the left hand. Use patented 
box opening. 



2 Moisten the tooth brush—either in a glass 
of water or by holding under the faucet. 



3 Pick up Baking Soda on the moistened 
brush. 



4 First, brush the lower teeth, using an 
upward motion—not a crosswise one. 



fy Then, brush the upper teeth, using a 
downward motion or, if you prefer, a circular 
motion. 



O Finally, brush inside of teeth thoroughly, 
still using the up-and-down motion. 


ARM & HAMMER Baking Soda 
£\_ (Bicarbonate of Soda) has prac¬ 
tically every property that a good 
dentifrice should have. It is alkaline 
in reaction—neutralizes mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. It is 
free from grit of any kind, yet has 
a natural “bite” that efficiently re¬ 
moves film without injury to the 
enamel. It is easy to use. And is 
inexpensive. 

Dentists are warm in their praise 
of Baking Soda. They recommend 
its use three times a day—after every 
meal. Use it as the illustrations 
here suggest. 

Buy Baking Soda from your grocer. 
To be sure of the highest quality 
insist on either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. Both have been made 
by the same company for over 
80 years. 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 

80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

ARM & HAMMER AND COW BRAND BAKING 
SODA ARE IDENTICAL. BOTH ARE BICARBON¬ 
ATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM EXCEEDING 
THE U. S. P. STANDARDS. 



Have you tried a Baking 
Soda Bath? It brings 
relief to tired nerves 
and muscles. Just dis¬ 
solve a half-pound 
of Arm & Ham¬ 
mer Baking Soda 
in the tub and 
bathe in your 
usual way. 


Provides an effective cover 
—easily opened and closed. 


Send the coupon for Free booklet 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. (A-12) 

80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free booklet on Baking Soda as a 
household remedy—also send me a free set of 
thirty beautifully colored bird cards. 

PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 

Name... 

Street... 

City.State. 
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ami Odmlm 



(o\f ONSP1 destroys the odor and d\- 
J XD verts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where there is better 
evaporation — and need be used on an 
average of but two nights each week. 
NONSPI will also protect your cloth¬ 
ing from those ruinous, discoloring, 
destructive perspiration stains, in ad¬ 
dition to keeping your armpits dry, 
odorless and sweet. 

More than a million men and women 
keep their armpits dry and odorless 
and save their clothing by using this 
old, tried and proven preparation 
which is used, endorsed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians and nurses. 

Get a bottle of NONSPI today. Apply 
it tonight. Use it the year around— 
spring, summer, fall and winter. Your 
Toilet Goods Dealer and Druggist has 
it at 50c (several months’ supply) or 
if you prefer 


Accept our 10c Trial Offer (several 
weeks’ supply). 


I The Nonspi Company For the enclosed roc (com l 
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I Here she was questioned by Examining 
Magistrate Doctor Max Fischer, and 
after several hours confessed to having 
administered the cyanide to Mathilde in 
a cup of tea. 

The magistrate’s clerk, however, had 
barely finished writing down this con¬ 
fession when she suddenly retracted it, 
supplanting it with the story that Ma¬ 
thilde had committed suicide in her 
presence. As nothing could persuade her 
to alter this second statement, she was 
remanded to jail to await further ex¬ 
amination. 

A search of her apartment brought 
to light a meerschaum cigar holder bear¬ 
ing a coronet, a bottle partly filled with 
red wine and another containing muscat 
wine—both of which, according to the 
testimony of her maid, she had brought 
back with her from her recent trip. 
The dress she had worn in Munich was 
also found, as well as the fur coat with 
the death’s-heads brooch. 

The following day the maid testified 
voluntarily to the examining magistrate 
that on November twenty-fourth her mis¬ 
tress had given her a “Maschine” and a 
small parcel, requesting her under no 
circumstances to let them out of her 
possession. In view of what had hap¬ 
pened, the maid thought it advisable to 
turn the two packages over to the 
magistrate. 

The “Maschine” proved to be the 
missing teakettle; and the parcel con¬ 
tained the missing seal ring, several let¬ 
ters from Chorinsky, and a bottle half- 
filled with white powder, which later, 
under analysis, turned out to be pure 
cyanide of potassium. The teakettle bore 
an incrustation of carbonate of potash, 
and the theory of the prosecution at 
the trial was that the incrustation was 
the result of the cyanide of potash hav¬ 
ing decomposed under the influence of 
the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, 
with formation of the carbonate—a 
somewhat doubtful chemical hypothesis. 

On November twenty-eighth a retired 
customs officer, Theodor Rampacher, ap¬ 
peared before the examining magistrate 
and stated that, notwithstanding Chor- 
insky’s many kindnesses to him, his con¬ 
science forced him to make a confession. 

His story amounted briefly to this: 
Chorinsky had repeatedly endeavored to 
find suitable employment for him; and 
in September, 1867, Rampacher had gone 
to Briinn to visit his family. Chorinsky 
had supplied the necessary money for 
the trip, and at the same time had given 
him a small wooden box to be mailed 
in Briinn. The box had been addressed 
to Mathilde von Ledske. The handwrit¬ 
ing on the box, according to Rampacher, 
had been disguised, and the sender’s 
name was given as “Wammer.” Cho¬ 
rinsky had asked Rampacher to make no 
mention of the box to anyone. 

During the weeks of her incarceration 
Julie changed her testimony almost 
daily. Following her story of Mathilde’s 
suicide, she invented a fictitious Baron¬ 
ess von Vay who closely resembled her. 
She even suggested that this inconnue 
had dressed herself so as to look ex¬ 
actly like her, and had gone so far as 
to provide herself with a cigar holder 
bearing a coronet. This hypothetical 
baroness had subsequently sent her a 
package, asking her to keep it secret, 
and she had given it to her maid without 
being aware of its contents. 

A week later, when questioned about 
the box of candied fruits, Julie altered 
the circumstances concerning her myste¬ 
rious alter ego to include this new dis¬ 
covery. 

When confronted by Frau Hartmann, 
who unhesitatingly identified her as 
Mathilde’s visitor on the fatal afternoon, 


Julie accused the landlady of having 
been bribed by her terrible “Doppel- 
ganger and when Inspector Breitenfeld 
showed her the similarity between her 
own handwriting and that which ap¬ 
peared on the register of the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten, she accused her mythical 
twin of having forged her chirography! 

The most convincing evidence against 
the two prisoners was the numerous let¬ 
ters which they had carefully preserved. 
Particularly damaging were two letters 
written by Julie to Chorinsky on No¬ 
vember twentieth and twenty-first. In 
one of these letters she asked her lover 
to pray for the success of her enterprise, 
as it meant all their future happiness; 
and in the other she expressed the hope 
that the “white powders” were of good 
quality. 

Chorinsky in one of his letters to her 
advised her to throw away anything that 
she might have in her possession as 
soon as the “sale” was concluded . . . 
Fancy preservin’ epistles of that nature, 
Markham! O sancta simplicitas! 

For several weeks after the arrest of 
the two prisoners some secret form of 
communication between them was evi¬ 
dently in operation, for the ever-chang¬ 
ing testimony of each prisoner showed a 
remarkable tendency to corroborate the' 
other’s. Breitenfeld, suspicious of this 
subterranean collaboration, placed a stool 
pigeon named Amalie Drexler in Julie’s 
cell. Among the letters which she suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing to the attention of 
the authorities was one written by Julie, 
signed “Marie von Vay,” in which this 
legendary lady confessed to the murder 
of Mathilde and apparently gave the true 
details of the crime! 

But Julie, despite the attentiveness of 
Amalie, must have succeeded in smug¬ 
gling several similar letters out of the 
prison; for during the trial no less than 
three duplicates of this confession were 
delivered to the presiding judge, each 
signed by a different person! Julie’s 
astuteness was obviously not on a par 
with her imagination. 

It is interesting to note that, accord¬ 
ing to these spurious letters of confes¬ 
sion, the poison was administered in a 
glass of muscat wine, the remainder hav¬ 
ing been emptied into the teakettle and 
the glass carefully washed. This detail 
would, of course, explain the absence of 
any traces of poison either in the glasses 
or in the bottles, and would also account 
for the incrustation in the teakettle. 

Inspector Breitenfeld, in his search 
for direct evidence against Julie, turned 
up a leading Viennese photographer, 
August Angerer, from whom Julie had 
purchased a complete outfit of chem¬ 
icals for photographic work, which had 
included four ounces of potassium cya¬ 
nide. Confronted by Angerer’s testimony, 
Julie admitted the fact but declared she 
had purchased the outfit for a friend in 
Hungary. 

Not satisfied with this overwhelming 
mass of evidence, Breitenfeld succeeded 
in finding a messenger who, at Julie’s 
behest, had gone to the well-known sta¬ 
tionery firm of Theyer and Hardmuth 
and ordered a dozen visiting cards bear¬ 
ing the name of Baroness von Vay. 

Breitenfeld was also able to produce - 
letters from Julie to her sister asking the 
latter to testify that she had been in 
ScSzseny from November nineteenth to 
the twenty-second—a request her sister 
had refused. 

As long as Chorinsky was able to com¬ 
municate with Julie after their arrest, 
he continued to do all in his power to 
exculpate her. But after their secret 
correspondence had been stopped he suf¬ 
fered a complete mental collapse, and 
in a frantic endeavor to save himself, 
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accused his beloved of having committed 
the murder alone and without his assist¬ 
ance. His mad and abnormal infatua¬ 
tion suddenly turned to vicious, vindic¬ 
tive hatred—a psychological reversal of 
emotions which is to be found in many 
similar cases in criminal history. 

On April 6th, 1868, the investigation 
in Vienna was completed, and on April 
twenty-second Julie was placed on trial 
before Supreme Court Justice Giuliani. 
The public prosecutor was Doctor 
Schmeidl, and Julie’s attorney was Doc¬ 
tor Max Neuda, the most celebrated of 
all Austrian jurists. Doctor Neuda 
requested that the trial be held in 
camera, as, he naively explained, the de¬ 
fendant was too innocent to discuss her 
private life in public! Touchin’, what? 

At the trial, which created a tremen¬ 
dous sensation, no new evidence was 
adduced. Julie’s ever-fertile brain, how¬ 
ever, invented several new versions of 
the crime, one of them that she had 
fought an “American duel” with Mathil- 
de and that, in choosing from the two 
cups. Mathilde had been so unfortunate 
as to select the one containing the poison. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, Giuliani 
and his four assisting judges handed down 
a verdict of guilty. Quite correct. Julie 
was sentenced to twenty years of hard 
labor instead of being given the death 
penalty, notwithstanding her first con¬ 
fession. The court took the view that 
this initial confession was inadmissible 
as evidence on the grounds it had started 
with the words: “I have relieved my 
conscience this day by confessing in the 
next room . . The court held that 
this document was the narrative of a 
confession and not the confession itself 
—a technical nicety worthy, Markham, 
of your own sweet judicial procedure. 

On May eighteenth of the same year 
the Supreme Court confirmed the sen¬ 
tence, and Julie was sent to the woman’s 
penitentiary in Neudorf. In solitary con¬ 
finement her mentality, always unstable 
and unbalanced, rapidly deteriorated; 
and in May, 1872, she was transferred 
to the asylum for the criminally insane, 
where she died a year later. 

The trial of Chorinsky took place in 
Munich in June, 1868, and ended with 
his conviction as an accessory to the 
murder. He, too, was sentenced to 
twenty years of hard labor, and on July 
tenth was sent to the Rosenberg Fortress. 
Le pauvre Gustav! He loved not wisely 
but too well. I fear he was not fash¬ 
ioned for a criminal career. In a few 
months he became a hopeless lunatic 
and was transferred to the asylum in 
Erlangen. He died three years later. 


Vance lay back in his chair and sighed 
lugubriously. “The crime was frightfully 
bungled, don’t y’ know. Most distressin’.” 

Markham nodded. “It was far from 
the perfect crime.” 

“The perfect crime!” Vance permitted 
himself a mildly sarcastic snort. “We 
never hear of the perfect crime, because 
it succeeds . . . Still, there are crimes 
that are almost perfect—they fail only 
because of untoward circumstances over 
which the plotter has no control . . . It’s 
very sad. I like to see genius succeed, 
whether it is in crime or art.” 

Two weeks later the subject of the per¬ 
fect crime again came up for discussion, 
and Vance recounted for us a most amaz¬ 
ing case which took place in Chile in 1909 
—a case which had every earmark of the 
perfect crime but which failed because a 
common Spanish word was misunder¬ 
stood by one of the subsidiary characters. 
It was the astonishing murder known 
as the Beckert case, and it set two coun¬ 
tries into diplomatic convulsions. I shall 
relate the story next month. 
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